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Hers in London we have been living lately 
in a state of perpetual fog, not thick, but con- 
tinuous, a condition of the atmosphere that 
blackens our decorations and tarnishes our brass 
ornaments. In this darkness has been opened the 
winter exhibition of the Grosvenor Gallery. 
Fortunately when I was there on the press day a 
little daylight filled the rooms. On the walls are 
hung the largest collection of the works of 
Sir Joshua Beynolds ever brought together. 
Lovers of our great painter will wish that the 
number of pictures had been less, for some of 
them are bad and injure the effect of the others 
by juxtaposition. One of the portraits is so bad 
that you would not buy it if it were for sale at 
a pawnbroker's for a few shillings. On the other 
hand, for study there is not a picture too much. 
Some of the portraits possess all the richness of 
coloring for which the Venetian School was so 
famous, and some have all their tone faded out of 
them. The flesh tints only have flown in a few 
instances, while in others the whole picture is a 
wreck. In the presence, however, of such abundance 
of beauty, I feel that I have almost said too much 
of the other side. Here are brought together all 
those pictures which we know and love so well, 
besides others less frequently seen. As one passes 
from gem to gem, one cannot but feel that Sir 
Joshua at his best threw a halo of sentiment and 
poetry over his portraits which cause 
them to wear an air of distinction 
which we shall seek elsewhere in 
vain. An exhibition such as this has 
an historical as well as an artistic 
interest, for we are brought face to 
face with men and women we know 
full well from books. I will now pass 
on to other subjects, and my excuse 
for saying so much about the con- 
tents of this gallery must be that 
there is no form of wall decoration 
so glorious as a good picture. 

Mr. Gladstone has just received a 
pleasing birthday present from the 
liberal working men of Derby. It 
has taken the form of a beautiful 
dessert service produced by the 
Crown Derby Porcelain Company. 
The views on the plates are all taken 
from the fine scenery of Derbyshire, 
and most of them have been drawn 
by Count Holtzendorf direct from 
nature. Among the subjects chosen 
are Haddon Hall, Chatsworth, the 
Tors near Matlock, Bake wall, Dove- 
dale, and the Peak Cavern at Castle- 
ton. This- presentation reminds one 
of the tea service of Bristol porcelain 
which was presented to the great 
statesman Burke, more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

The Great Belt Case has again 
been before the public, and Lord 
Coleridge's expression of opinion in 
his judgment as to the finality of 
artists' views on art appears to go as 
much too far on this side as Baron Huddleston's 
charge did on the other. The Lord Chief Justice 
said : "It seems to me that the question in this 
case was a question of fact; that there was a 
practical agreement upon it on the part of the 
witnesses best qualified to speak; that they were 
witnesses to fact, call it a fact of science or a fact 
of art, and that their evidence ought to have 
been, not in theory, but practically decisive." 
This really amounts to the rather startling dictum 
that an opinion generally held by artists thereby 
becomes a fact. Mr. Val Prinsep, in addressing 
the students at the Worcester School of Art, laid 
special stress on the need of thorough study in 
art, and told them that all artists should aim at 
individuality and naturalness. If a Japanese had 
a bird to paint he followed it for weeks until he 
had thoroughly mastered every line. The students 
of the Royal Academy had a rich treat when the 
President, Sir Frederick Leighton, discoursed to 
them on the relation of artistic production to the 
conditions of time and place under which it is 
evolved, and to the characteristics of the races to 
which it is due. The art of the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, and the Greeks were passed in review 
and of the perfection to which the last race 
arrived, Sir Frederick Leighton said: "I have 
aimed at no moral lesson. Nevertheless it may be 
well, in taking leave of the art of Greece, to re- 
member that of the attributes which went to make 
it supreme, some are, indeed, beyond the control 
of men; two of these attributes are within the 
reach of all — simplicity, I mean, and truth." 



Some new galleries have lately been opened in 
Bond Street for the exhibition of Medieval and 
Industrial art, and a very interesting collection of 
tapestries and stained glass from the Royal 
Windsor Works, and a loan collection of antique 
and modern wood carvings, and wrought iron 
work are now being shown there. The Windsor 
Tapestry Works have not been long in existence, 
and it will be a surprise to many to find that 
they can produce such charming work as is here 
shown. The coloring is excellent, and these 
worked pictures form an exceedingly fine decora- 
tion for rooms. Some critics will consider it a 
fault that they can almost be mistaken for paint- 
ings. Mr. George Alfred Rogers, the well-known 
artist in wood carving, has brought together some 
beautiful specimens of his art by former masters, 
and he also shows work done by himself and his 
pupils. One of the objects is a medallion of 
Charles II., by Grinling Gibbons, with two cupids 
holding a laurel leaf. The lace tie around the 
King's neck is exquisitely delineated, and the like- 
ness is considered to be one of the most accurate. 
There are fine specimens of the work of Bonzani- 
go; respecting which Mr. Rogers says: "It is 
curious that nearly all the wood carvers who 
worked with microscopical minuteness such as this 
artist, the great Demontreuil and others, flourished 
during the reign of Louis XVI. and have been 
equaled by no other artists of any period in their 
peculiar and elaborate style." Some of the 
modern specimens do great credit to the workers, 
and it is to be hoped that the demand for good 
work will increase sufficiently to support a body 
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of true artists in wood carving. The collection of 
iron work contains specimens ranging in size from 
gates to objects of domestic use. 

The flowing lines of some of the old iron 
railing is particularly pleasing, and we have here 
an opportunity of comparing English with French 
and Flemish work. Dr. Braxton Hicks exhibits 
a fine collection of old iron jewelry, the work 
of Berlin artists. Some of the modern work is 
copied from the old, but there is also much which 
is thoroughly original. The collection has been 
made by Mr. A. Newman, who is energetic in his 
attempts to help on the movement for forming a 
school of English artistic smiths. In the course 
of the year 1884 there will be held at the Studios 
of Medieval and Industrial Art Exhibitions of 
Fan Painting, Tapestry Painting, and of Paint- 
ings on China. Those who propose to send works 
to the last of these exhibitions are informed that 
the larger works upon plaques are more in 
demand than paintings upon small plates, also 
that the prevailing taste is in favor of figures and 
subjects in preference to landscapes and flowers. 

The demand . for decorative panels appears to 
be considerable, and the painters are busy in 
supplying this demand. Mr. Marks, R. A., has 
been engaged in drawing white storks and cranes 
with flamingoes of a delicate pink, among whom 
this artist is so much at home. Mr. Walter Crane 
has designed a series of frieze panels for a private 
house at Kensington, the subjects being taken 
from JEsop's fables, and the style of design is 
singularly well-fitted for the position which the 



panels occupy. Messrs. Liberty of Regent Street, 
who are continually adding to their varied stock 
of Oriental objects, gave lately a novel entertain- 
ment. The special object was a private view of 
some fine Eastern embroideries, and the young 
ladies who usually attend upon the customers 
were dressed up to represent Japanese, Chinese, 
Cashmere, and Parsee ladies, so that a thoroughly 
Oriental spirit was thrown over the whole enter- 
tainment. 

A suggestion has been made by Sir Rutherford 
Alcock that the authorities of South Kensington 
should re-arrange their collections by bringing 
together whatever is illustrative of Oriental art. 
It is thought that by a scientific arrangement of 
all the chief forms and types of art work which 
have prevailed throughout Asia from the earliest 
periods, we shall be the better able to distinguish 
the results of that interchange of ideas which has 
been so constant from the most remote ages 
between the tribes and races occupying this vast 
continent. We can already trace Greek and 
Egyptian types through Persia and across the 
Indus following Alexander's track into India and 
Central Asia, and with all the artistic treasures 
which we now possess gathered together these 
facts and many more would be made plain, and 
would serve a very important educational pur- 
pose. 

The South Kensington Museum is particularly 
rich in specimens of Oriental art, and the collec- 
tions are daily being added to. Only the other 
day a Persian carpet was exhibited which cost the 
late owner £1,300. Active arrangements are now 
being made for the carrying out of 
the plan of the International Health 
Exhibition, which is to be held in 
the summer of 1884 in the building 
occupied in 1883 by the Fisheries 
Exhibition. There will be two 
divisions ; the first, health, consists of 
the five groups — food, dress, dwelling- 
house, school, and workshop. The 
second division is education. The 
exibition is expected to be very com- 
plete and representative, and the 
popular element will - not be over- 
looked. The processes of manufacture 
of foods and drinks shown in opera- 
tion will form an interesting feature 
of the exhibition. Representative 
buildings will be erected in the 
grounds, and within the main build- 
ing there will be many erections ; one 
of these is to be a representation of 
Cheapside, some two centuries ago. 
Houses are to be built which shall 
show satisfactory and defective sani- 
tary arrangements, and I believe that 
the authorities wish to have a speci- 
men of an American house, as the 
sanitary appliances in your country 
are very highly thought of by those 
competent to give an opinion. 

The attention that has been 
drawn lately to the question of the 
housing of the poor in our great 
cities is likely to result "in some 
practical action being taken, especi- 
ally in London. But no permanent 
good will be done if the exertions are 
at any time allowed to slacken. As the poor are 
always with us, so proper houses must continually 
be provided for them. If every person was 
properly housed now, and then we neglected the 
matter, in ten years the evil would be as great 
as ever again. The landlords have had some very 
hard words hurled at them, and many deserve all 
the opprobrium attached to them, but there is 
another side to the question. 

Often tenants sell the lead pipes of the land- 
lord's sanitary apparatus, steal his iron, and use 
his wood-work as fuel. This seems to show that 
Miss Octavia Hill's scheme for housing the poor is 
the most feasible one. She attempts to make the 
present houses habitable and to improve the 
tastes and habits of the lowest glasses before they 
are transplanted to new buildings. That lady 
makes the following very hopeful statement with 
which I will close my letter: "I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that if a site were handed over to 
me at the price which has hitherto been paid to 
the Metropolitan Board for those cleared under 
the Artisans' Dwellings Act, I would engage to 
home upon it, under thoroughly healthy con- 
ditions, at rents which they could pay and which 
would yield fair interest on capital, a very large 
proportion of the very poor." 



FOLEY. 



A bracket towel rack which is the invention 
of a Miss Hall, is arranged with a movable bar to 
suspend an embroidered curtain over the towel 
bar, the bracket shelf providing for a vase or 
other object. 



